FEET OF CLAY

CHAPTER  THREE

The Schoudler Crash

AT the beginning of the spring of 1929 there arrived in Paris a per-
sonage of whom the newspapers said little, who appeared in no salons,
but whose presence,, nevertheless,, hung heavy over the town. He had
hired a half-storey in the Ritz Hotel, giving on to the Place Vendorne;
a telephone line had been placed at his exclusive disposal, and not an
hour went by'without a page-boy bringing him a salver laden with
letters and telegrams. But the servants who cleaned his suite found
never so much as a paper at the bottom of the wastepaper basket. He
lived without women, except for a white-haired, Eton-cropped secre-
tary, with a strained, intelligent, rather forbidding face. Men of diverse
appearance and age, looking sometimes like personal bodyguards and
sometimes like the department managers of big stores, visited him con-
tinually. In front of the hotel a car with opaque windows was per-
manently in waiting.

This personage, who was in a position to bring ruin to hundreds of
industrial concerns and poverty to tens of thousands of workers, who
could refuse the invitations of kings, foment South American revolu-
tions, bring about the fall of European governments, who possessed a
fortress on a Baltic island and, anchored at Trieste, the largest yacht
in the world, who travelled with four passports, one of which was issued
by the Vatican, and had been decorated with every imaginable order,
was sixty years old and called himself Karl Strinberg.

His legend, which was current round the ring in the Bourse, in
parliamentary lobbies, in board rooms, and even in the fashionable
dressmakers' establishments during the presentation of collections, was
composed of few elements: the yacht, the fortress, his huge Turkish
cigarettes with gold tips, six inches long, which he smoked incessantly,
the grand piano that was introduced into every hotel suite the day
before his arrival, his quarrel with Pierpont Morgan, a few resounding
crashes for which responsibility was attributed to him, and his absolute
celibacy.

But when people asked about his origins, the answer was apt to be
a vague movement of the hand towards the north-east of Europe.
No one could boast of having known him as a young man. It seemed
ble tfiat this personage who moved about the world under the
Strinberg had been born of woman; he seemed rather to be
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